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What May We Expect from Our 
New President? 


Announcer: 


Tonight, your Town Meeting 
continues its fall tour from Troy, 
New York, where we are broad- 
casting from the field house of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute un- 
cer the ausipices of the Town Hall 
Eecture Series which is conducted 
by students of the college. The 
Troy Civic Forum and _ several 
other community organizations are 
co-operating. Rensselaer Polytech- 
‘nic Institute is the oldest engineer- 
ing school in the English speaking 
jworld, having been founded in 
11824 by Stephen Van Rensselaer 
‘for the training of young people in 
ithe application of science to the 
jcommon purposes of life. 

To direct this new venture in 
‘American education he chose Amos 
‘Eaton, a teacher and scientist with 
fa genius for simplifying methods 
of instruction. Eaton is generally 
tecognized as the first to use the 
laboratory method in a regular 
«course in science. Rensselaer Poly- 
echnic Institute has an enrollment 
of 3,000. There is one faculty mem- 
ber for every ten students, who 
earn by doing rather than by 
erely listening. Now to preside 
s moderator for tonight’s discus- 
sion, here is Gunnar Back, mem- 
jeer of the ABC network’s Wash- 
nton news staff. 


Moderator Back: 


Good evening. Town Hall comes 
© you tonight from the tremend- 
wely large field house of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
trey, New York. We are happy to 
Ag you our Town Hall discus- 
dea and debate from a place of 
earning which is so well-known 
ine from a field house that seems 
psbe used constantly, judging 


from the posters I’ve seen in Troy, 
to bring to the people of this city 
a variety of things to see and listen 
to, entertainment for its own sake 
sometimes, and again on nights 
like this when the entertainment 
is meant to inform you as well as 
amuse and stimulate you. 

We're taking the question to- 
night, “What can we expect or 
what may we expect from our new 
President?” and we're guests of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Town Hall Series conducted 
by the students of the school with 
the Troy Civic Forum and other 
organizations co-operating. It may 
seem that we’re going over old 
ground as we go into our subject 
tonight. The decision has been 
made; Ike is in by the biggest 
presidential voting mandate in his- 
tory. That’s settled, but I think 
we can find some new ground to- 
night since our speakers are not 
campaigners and are speaking in 
their capacity tonight as citizens. 

Mr. Tom Campbell, editor of 
Iron Age, a magazine for the whole 
metals industry, expects certain 
things from President Eisenhower 
now that he’s in. Mr. Campbell 
will speak tonight for business, but 
he has a background as a worker, 
too, in steel. Miss Virgilia Peter- 
son talks tonight as a homemaker 
(she has two children) but also 
as an informed American woman 
who has worked for the things she 
believes in. Miss Peterson has writ- 
ten a book, she has written maga- 
zine articles and book reviews, and 
I’m sure many of you remember 
her as moderator of TV’s “Author 
Meets the Critics.” 

Boris Shishkin is an economist 
who has been with the AFL since 
1933, but he has taken time out 


variously to work in important 
posts for the Government. His 
work as an economist is well- 


known and very useful in the field. 
Mr. Campbell, you’re first. What 
do you expect most of all and hope 
for from the new man in the White 
House? 


Mr. Campbell: Ladies and gentle- 
men, I’m representing business on 
this program but I think we found 
out about a week or so ago that 
no one man can represent a group, 
so I won’t speak for any individ- 
ual businessman but rather attempt 
to give a composite view of what 
I think and what I have tried to 
find out for the past two or three 
months on this particular ques- 
tion. Businessmen in general want 
very simple things from the Pres- 
ident. 

They want fairness, they would 
like an end to the governmental 
interference when it’s not required 
to settle a subject, they seem to 
want savings in both defense costs 
and civilian, and they don’t expect 
miracles, and there isn’t too much 
said about the change of labor 
laws, but more important probably 
than anything else they want more 
vigilance in the communistic ques- 
tion. To most of those items, if I 
have a chance, I will try to give 
the answer as the businessmen in 
general see this picture. 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Campbell. And now, Miss 
Peterson, you’re a housewife, you 
pay the bills, you have a son who 
may soon go into military service. 
He’s of that age, and you also 
have a career and therefore you 
earn money and pay taxes. What 
do you, Miss Peterson, expect of 
the new President ? 


Miss Peterson: Mr. Back, when 
a woman speaks on some public 
question it’s always assumed that 
she’s speaking for all women. I 
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submit that women are not a spe- - 
cific category, or a lobby, or a | 
homogeneous group. Certainly all 
women dread taxes, certainly all 
women hate war, but most of them 
are not asking for taxes to be 
lowered as long as the money is 
needed for defense. Most of them 
are not asking for their men to be 
brought back from battle as long | 
as those men are needed in the | 
lines. I submit that the special in- — 
terest of American women today — 
is the interest of all Americans to 
uphold the safety and the honor 
of America. 


But if we have common hopes 
for the man who is supposed to 
speak and act for us in the next 
four years they’re simple hopes. | 
We hope that he'll spend the | 
monies culled from our earnings 
as judiciously as possible, we hope 
that he will make. sure that 
throughout the land there is no 
one who is rejected because of race | 
or creed, we hope that he will in- 
spire us with the trust which will 
keep our people from ever assasin- 
ating each  other’s reputations | 
again. 

And if we have aspirations in 
common they are also simple for. 
the new President. Let him keep ; 
his sights raised for social justice. 
for the world, let him show the 
people all over the world that we 
can be trusted, and that we are’ 
not fools, and let him vest this_ 
country with a dignity which is} 
too often lost in material power, 
and lastly I think women hope and 
pray that the new President will 
somehow find a way, without jeop- 
ardizing the liberty we stand for, 
to enable us and our children and 
our children’s children to work and 
sleep in peace. (Applause) ; 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, | 
Miss Peterson. Mr. Shishkin, this 
was the first presidential campaign 


when the AFL, the CIO, and the 
United Mine Workers could come 
together and agree on a candidate 
who lost. As a spokesman for or- 
ganized labor tonight we’re very 
much interested in what you ex- 
pect of President Eisenhower. 


Mr. Shishkin: General Eisenhower 
as a president elect has a very spe- 
cial responsibility and perhaps a 
heavier responsibility somewhat 
than any other newly elected pres- 
ident has ever had. The vote that 
was cast by the American people 
was cast because they liked him. 
It was a vote for Eisenhower much 
more than it possibly could have 
been for anything that the Repub- 
lican Platform or the Republican 
Party said or promised. Today our 
Nation and the nations of the 
world are not united altogether, 
all of them, and are not at peace 
really. The peace is not assured, 
and that is because a militant, an 
aggressor, set of forces are ram- 
pant around the world. 


The forces of Communism, under 
the direction of the Kremlin are 
Stirring and striving for suprem- 
acy with every means at their 
command. Now directed against 
the whole free world but pointed 
at us, these are the twin methods 
of communist attack. One is sub- 
version and the other one is ag- 
gression. So the two major tasks 
of a new president are really to 
deal with them. One, the primary 
duty of the president is to prevent 
a depression and to prevent the 
American strength from  collap- 
sing. The second one is to help 
neep the free world strong. Now 
fone American Federation of Labor 
‘has pledged its support to Pres- 
alent elect Eisenhower in these 
‘wo tasks, and we hope that he 
vill carry them out. (Applause) 


'. Mr. Back: Well, thank you very 
“duch, all three. You’ve spoken 


~~ 
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now in general terms of what you 
expect from the White House in 
the four years to come. I think it’s 
time now to get to the specific. 
Since Mr. Campbell was the first 
to mention the fight against Com- 
munism, I think perhaps we might 
ask Mr. Campbell to tell us what 
he thinks the Congress will do on 
that subject of Communism in 
government. 


Mr. Campbell: Well, I think 
that one thing that Congress will 
do is the same thing that most of 
the voters expect them to do and 
that is not to treat Communism 
as a red herring or something that 
may exist or may not exist. We 
expect also a more rigorous at- 
tempt to spot and control Com- 
munism at home, and | think that 
there’ll be more emphasis placed 
on the responsibility of people 
who are in government or teach- 
ing professions where they have a 
very great effect on a great num- 
ber of people, so that their past 
and their actions and everything 
else will be watched very closely 
to make sure that we don’t have 
borers from within. 

Mr. Back: Miss Peterson. 

Miss Peterson: Well, I think 
that public investigations might 
well cease. One of my hopes, any- 
way, would be that Judge Learned 
Hand would be listened to when 
he said in Albany about a month 
ago, “It would be better to let one 
traitor slip through than to have 
every American suspecting his 
neighbor.” (Applause) 

Mr. Shishkin: I agree with that 
very strongly, and it seems to me 
I just have one very brief word on 
that. It seems to me that in our 
institutions we have overlooked (I 
think because of the clamor of the 
campaign) one very important pos- 
itive responsibility. That is the 
responsibility not so much to sup- 


press as to express, the responsi- 
bility to be positive in our objec- 
tive and statement of the Demo- 
cratic faith and its practice. 

I think that in organized labor, 
I think in business to a very large 
extent the focus of attention should 
not be so much the witch hunt 
and the spy hunt as the education 
of our citizens to act together for 
the substance of things which 
Democracy stands for, because 
that is the strength which lies in 
us and will prevent the traitor or 
the subverter to capture the audi- 
ence whether he be Communist or 
Fascist. We know that both are 
the threats in this present age. I 
think that that is the approach. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Shishkin, you and 
Miss Peterson agree, and I see Mr. 
Campbell now has a point to make. 

Mr. Campbell: Well, the point I 
wanted to make is that there is no 
attempt on the part of business or 
anybody else to do anything more 
than to make sure that we don’t 
have Communists in high places. 
They do not believe in witch hunts. 
As far as letting one traitor get 
through, one traitor did get 
through and supply Russia with 
some of the most important secrets 
about the atomic bomb. 


Mr. Back: I think I raised that 
geustion because I know that Sen- 
ator McCarthy of Wisconsin will 
be the head of one committee in 
the new Congress which has the 
power to investigate, I believe. I 
know that the head of another 
committee—the house un-American 
activities committee—will be Rep- 
resentative Velde who thinks that 
the whole security program ought 
to be investigated. Therefore I am 
just wondering whether there will 
be a rash of congressional investi- 
gations and whether General Eisen- 
hower will encourage that sort of 
thing or whether he will insist that 


some of these might be witch hunts 
and therefore ought not take place. 
What do you think, Miss Peterson? 

Miss Peterson: Well, now that 
it’s no longer necessary to use in- 
vestigations as a political football 
perhaps they can be dropped. (Ap- 
plause) 

Mr. Shishkin: Well, it seems to 
me that investigations as such 
should not be dropped. I think 


that the investigations must be car- | 


ried on, and I think that some mea- 
sure of responsibility in the legis- 
lative branch is necessary and use- 
ful also in this field, but we must all 
recognize the fact that this is an 
extremely intricate field, that it is 
a difficult field in which a high de- 
gree of skill is being exercised by 
the enemy. 

They know all our moves and 
our tricks and I think that there- 
fore our primary alliance needs to 
be not so much in public investi- 
gation as on the development of 
the facts that lead us to the ex- 


termination of those traitors and_ 


subyerters who are working for 
the cause that is against everything 
that we stand for and our country 
is devoted to. 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Shishkin. I think we have 
agreed now that we don’t expect 
any rash investigations after the 
new President comes in. At any rate 
we expect that if there are investi- 
gations, they will be in the hands 
of General Eisenhower who. has 
promised that the American way 
would be the way. So let’s turn to 
the next question that must be in 
the minds of all the people here 
in this field house tonight and that 
is, what can we expect of the 
Eisenhower journey to Korea? Mr. 
Campbell, would you open that 
phase of the discussion? 


Mr. Campbell: I’d like to open 
that phase of the discussion with 


the brief statement that if he did 
nothing more than raise the morale 
ef the troops that would be worth 
while by any measurement you 
want to use. I also believe that 
with his military experience and 
his ability which has already been 
proven that he will be able to con- 
sult with the people there and will 
come out of there with some kind 
of an idea which is more positive, 
perhaps, than we’ve had yet, but I 
don’t think that he has promised 
Or expects to produce miracles. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. Camp- 
bell. Mr. Shishkin. 


Mr. Shishkin: Well, let me put 
it this way. I think the General’s 
trip to Korea is inevitable. He’s 
going there. I think that if it’s a 
fact-finding mission that he’s go- 
ing on, that kind of thing is fine, 
but the thing that concerns me 
about the emphasis that is being 
given to it and will be given to it, 
because of the headlines, in the fu- 
ture is that Korea is part of a larg- 
er picture. The most important 
threat to us today is this. 

Now you remember that just a 
few weeks ago the Soviets had a 
conference in the Kremlin, a polit- 
ical conference, with a new design 
and a new party line completely 
shifting their policy objectives 
that were before. Before they 
wanted to stand off from any other 
associations and have Communists 
work alone. Now they want again 
to have the policy of a united 
front. That’s the party line. Now 
their objective today and from now 
=n out is going to be to split the 
mxajor allies in the major alliance 
fr freedom. 

To break the British away from 
us is one that is easy because they 
have the coarse grain. The British 
hive been tightening their belt. 
i’s a political problem there, so 
‘sat Europe and the Atlantic com- 
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munity, which is the foundation 
stone, must not be overlooked or 
obscured by this one kind of trip. 
I think that our attention on policy 
needs to be turned back to the 
major source—major source of evil 
and aggression and danger to us, 
which is the Kremlin. 


Mr. Back: Miss Peterson, what is 
your feeling about the Eisenhower 
trip to Korea? 

Miss Peterson: Simply this, that 
since he promised and since, of 
course, Korea is a raw wound on 
every American heart, he must go. 
But I would like to ask Mr. Shish- 
kin if -he thinks that there’s any 
chance that Eisenhower would work 
better with Stalin, and be able to 
come to some terms with the Rus- 
sians, than any of the other states- 
men who have attempted it and 
failed? 

Mr. Shishkin: No, I don’t think 
he has any better chance of com- 
ing to terms and IJ don’t think that 
he can come to terms on anything 
less than is necessary for us to 
achieve, when we are in a position 
to achieve it and not right now, 
when we are strong enough to 
really assure the aggressive war 
and that is the test of our ability 
to succeed in preserving peace. 

We still have to gain the time 
to do it—that time that the head 
of the United States in under- 
standing and agreement with other 
major free countries can then pro- 
vide the kind of basis for peace 
that will lead us back to the re- 
sumption of the functioning of 
the United Nations on the premise 
which really was laid down in the 
last war and spelled out in the 
Atlantic Charter. It is freedom 
from the kind of persecution that 
Communism now is engaging in, 
freedom from the kind of fear that 
now almost half of the world is 


subjected to under the Communist 
rule. 


Mr. Campbell: Well, I want to 
say in regard to what Mr. Shishkin 
said, to bring it to a point this 
way, that apparently what we need 
in this country now is unity and 
co-operation. Most of the business- 
men that I talked to (practically 
all of them) have one thing that 
is uppermost in their mind, and 
that is as far as they're concerned 
as businessmen, all they want is 
a square deal. But they also want 
to see this unity because only by 
unity, as far as we can have it, 
can we prevent economic trouble in 
this country which would play 
right into the hands of Stalin. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Campbell. I would assume 
from the way the discussion has 
been going tonight that there’s a 
lot of unity certainly up here in 
this panel. Let me turn now to the 
next question which must be up- 
permost in the minds of American 
citizens: when do the lower prices 
come and when is the first cut in 
taxes? I may have stated it far too 
simply, but Mr. Campbell, you’re a 
businessman. What do you see as 
the first sign that we'll be paying 
less taxes? 

Mr. Campbell: Well, I’m not 
Solomon. It’s already in the law 
that we're going to pay less taxes 
by law not too many months from 
now, but as far as Mr. Eisenhower 
going in there and producing a 
miracle overnight that’s one of the 
things that we’re a little bit afraid 
of. People expect too much, but I 
do think that there will be certain 
savings made, and I think one of 
the first places it will be made is 
in military expenditures and later 
in some civilian expenditures. But 
I do not believe and I don’t think 
anybody else in the business world 


believes that it will be a matter of | 


ten days or a week. 
Mr. Back: Mr. Campbell, if I 
may, the tax to which you referred 


is the excess profits tax which is | 


no longer a law after June 30, I be- 
lieve. What is your prediction 
about the excess profits tax? Will 
it be continued at the same rate? 
Will it be abolished entirely? Or 
will it be reduced? What do you 
think? 


Mr. Campbell: I think the way it 


looks at the present time that there © 


: 


‘ 


is a good probability that it will | 
be abolished, but I do think that | 


as soon as it is abolished as a busi- | 


; 


ness tax—I’m not in favor of the. 
tax at all because I think it puts | 


a premium on inefficiency and al- | 


ways has—there will almost cer-— 
tainly have to be a drop in taxes” 


for individuals also. 


Mr. Back: Thank you, very much, — 


Mr. Shishkin, the economist, has 
some questions to raise about cut- 
ting military expenditures I pre- 


sume and also cutting that .tax.. 


Mr. Shishkin. 


Mr. Shishkin: I just wanted to 
be consecutive. We started with 
prices and taxes and then talked 
only about taxes. So about taxes 
first. The main argument for this 
cutting out of all the excess profit 
taxes now is that if taxes are set 


too high they don’t provide the 


incentive for business to continue 
to be profitable and to produce 
efficiently. Well, we are reaching 
in productivity probably the most 
efficient level of production. 

The National City Bank reports 
currently in just the issue that 
came out a few days ago that for 
some 350 or so corporations on 
which they report the taxes in the 
last quarter went up 2% above 
last year, which was quite a high 
level despite the tax that was im- 
posed on it. So we don’t have the 


effect, the negative effect, that we 
would like to seek the remedy 
from. Now, of course, General 
Eisenhower as a president will not 
have very much to do with it. I 
think that people on the House 
side and on the Senate side, per- 
haps the Republican Senator Mil- 
likin, will cut the tax. 


Mr. Back: Miss Peterson. 


Miss Peterson: Well, I knew this 
conversation was going to get over 
my head and now it has. I must 
say once again that I think house- 
wives, if I am to represent them, 
should be distinguished from, be- 
cause the lady who keeps a man- 
sion has a very different attitude 
toward prices and taxes than the 
lady who has to keep house in a 
cottage. The lady in an apartment 
has a different point of view than 
the one in a shack, so I can’t speak 
for all housewives on this question 
at all. I think our main feeling is, 
for heaven’s sake, how can we pay 
the tuitions in the schools, how can 
we keep the children in new shoes 
and suits and won’t they please 
bring it down as soon as we have 
settled matters honorably in Korea? 


Mr. Shishkin: Well, let me just 
have a word on the question of 
prices which I think is a very, 
very vital one. The immediate 
effect, because we are still engaged, 
the appropriations have been made, 
the spending goes on, we are still 
faced with the prospect for the 
next six months or so of very 
strong inflationary pressures. 

The big question though is, are 
we going to go over the hump and 
‘hen end up in a depression? An 
awful lot of people are beginning 
te, talk that way and had begun to 
tk right after election day. I 
think that there’s a great danger 
# our talking ourselves into a de- 
Pression. But remember this one 
ng that stands out in importance 
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(and there is going to be a great 
deal of political pressure on it and 
everybody’s going to have to be 
very alert on it) that the price con- 
trols expire on April 30. 

When they expire it is of tre- 
mendous importance to us to see 
to it that apart from anything else 
a stand-by machinery for price con- 
trols is kept, because unless that 
is done, if in an emergency some- 
thing happens to Yugoslavia, the 
Middle East or somewhere, you 
will not be able for months and 
months to bring together the kind 
of control system that will prevent 
our economy from blowing up 
again and being carried away by 
runaway inflation. So a stand-by 
machinery that can be put into 
effect in 48 hours is of paramount 
importance to the American people 
to keep our economy intact. 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Campbell. Do you forecast 
also that price and wage controls 
will be dropped at the end of 
April? 

Mr. Campbell: Not only forecast 
but I hope so, and I disagree with 
Mr. Shishkin that there should be 
a stand-by order, because I think 
production of American industry 
itself has been the answer and not 
controls as to why we have an 
easier condition in some products. 
I think ‘controls could be tossed 
out tomorrow and it wouldn’t 
make a bit of difference, because 
the law of supply and demand 
would start to work and produc- 
tion has already done its work. 

Mr. Shishkin: But you don’t 
mean, Mr. Campbell, -that in case 
there’s an all-out war suddenly 
and a real emergency... 

Mr. Campbell: No, I do not be- 
lieve... 

Mr. Shishkin: Will not justify— 
that’s what I’m talking about. 


Mr. Campbell: Well, you said if 
something broke out over in what- 
ever country... 


Mr. Shishkin: And a full-fledged 
mobilization took place here the 
demand certainly would be ten 
times more than the supply. 


Mr. Campbell: What I would 
like to point out is that at no time 
during this defense program has 
any business been behind as far as 
producing for military and for de- 
fense is concerned. As to whether 
we ought to have these strict con- 
trols if all-out war breaks out, 
possibly we might, but we certainly 
don’t need them in a defense pro- 
gram. 


Mr. Shishkin: If we handn’t had 
the price and wage controls today 
you certainly would have been in 


a depression right now, Mr. Camp- 
bell. 


Mr. Campbell: 
that. 


Mr. Back: Well, thank you very 
much. I want to turn to another 
question in just a moment. Every 
week on America’s Town Meeting 
we ask our speakers a question 
submitted in advance by a listener. 
A 20 volume set of the American 
people's Encyclopedia is on its way 
to the person whose question our 
program staff considered the most 
appropriate and pertinent to to- 
night’s topic. We want to thank 
everybody who sent us their ques- 
tions. 

Next week another set of the 
American people’s Encyclopedia 
will be given for a timely question 
written in 25 words or less and 
sent in on a post card. Later in the 
program we'll tell you about next 
Tuesday’s topic. Please mail your 
question not later than November 
14, midnight, to Town Meeting 
Questions, New York 36, New 
York. This week Mr. Arthur Ed- 
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ward Rowse of West Ecton, Massa- 
chusetts, will receive a set of the 
American people’s Encyclopedia 
for submitting to the panel the 
following question: “What are the 
main obstacles the new President 
will face in trying to carry out his 
campaign promises?” Now that 
should give you a chance, Mr. 
Campbell. I'll call on you first. 
Obstacles, remember. 


Mr. Campbell: Was there an 
on that? 


Mr. Back: Let me see. Yes, ob- 


stacles. There’s an ‘‘s’’ on that. 


Mr. Campbell: Well, 
like to say in all sincerity that the 


ee? 


s 


I would » 


main obstacle that Mr. Eisenhower | 


will have to carry out his program 
will be the obstacle which is 
brought about by a return to pre- 
vious complacency. Now having 
gotten one of the largest voting 
percentages that we've had i 
years, now having gotten every- 
body from the cradle to the grave, 


in j 


almost, to vote, the people are — 
liable to sit back and say, “Well 


now it’s done,” and he will not 


have the support that he needs to— 
carry out this job which becomes © 


tougher all the time. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Campbell. Miss Peterson, do 
you see other obstacles? 


Miss Peterson: Perhaps in some . 
sense the obstacles that while he - 


was campaigning certain people on 
his party agreed with him about 
certain things that the rest of the 
world doesn’t agree about and, 
therefore, the European situation 
might be quite an obstacle for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower—to lead without 
offending, to overcome the sense 
of humiliation in Europe that they 
all feel because we lead them, and 
also their fear and uncertainty be- 
cause of his election. 


Mr. Back: Well, Miss Peterson, 


could you be more specific on that? 
Do you mean that there will be the 
ebstacle of Senator Taft? Are you 
saying that? 

Miss Peterson: I’m trying to say 
zhat in as delicate a way as I can. 
i think the European countries feel 
tat the Republican Party repre- 
sented, in that side of it at least, 
isolationism and turning away from 
responsibility in Europe. I think 
that they hate to be helped by us 
and at the same time they must 
have our help, and if we cannot 
line up with them and have com- 
plete unity with them we cannot 
possibly save our free world. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Shishkin. 

Mr. Shishkin: Well, it seems to 
me that one of the great difficulties 
and I think that leadership of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is going to be 
very great. He’s an outstanding 
American and I think that for quite 
a spell, for some months at least, 
I think that he will be able to 
command very good support in the 
Congress. But if you look back on 
the campaign and remember that 
General Eisenhower, and I take 
him completely at his word, said, 
“Well, I haven’t changed, I really 
mean these things. Some years ago 
I made a speech about social se- 
curity, but I am for more social 
security, I am advocating these 
things. We do need a stronger 
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America. We do need greater pro- 
tection for our people. We do need 
a prevention for the depression.” 

But when it comes down to mea- 
sures on those, he’ll find it difficult, 
striving to obtain these objectives, 
to find in his own party sufficient 
support, and also bearing in mind 
the reactionary Dixiecrats on the 
Democratic side, to get the ma- 
jority in Congress to carry some 
of those objectives out. I think 
that’s one of the great political ob- 
stacles that the President will have, 
in the next term. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Campbell, you 
raised your eyebrow, go ahead. 

Mr. Campbell: Thank you. Just 
a short statement. I think that the 
very thing that Mr. Shishkin talks 
about will be solved by the thing 
that got Mr. Eisenhower in, and 
that’s his leadership which has been 
proven time and time again and I 
agree with him that no deals were 
made. 

Mr. Back: Well, thank you very 
much. There doesn’t seem to be 
very much conflict. Everybody to- 
night is willing to give General 
Eisenhower a chance, apparently. 
The audience is ready to fire some 
questions at you and I think you 
are going to have to go to work. 
Let me turn to my left first and I 
think a young lady is waiting to 
ask her question there at the aisle. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Lady: Mr. Campbell, how can 
Mi. Eisenhower’s foreign policy 
reconcile both the views of Taft 
a1 the more conservative ele- 
ments and those of Dewey and 
he more internationally minded 
ments of his party? 

“Mr. Campbell: Vil answer that 
westion by saying what I’ve said 


We 
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before that Mr. Eisenhower is go- 
ing to be his own leader and has 
no deal and, since he is more or 
less what you might term an in- 
ternationalist, I think that he is 
the one who is going carry on a 
policy which shows that we belong 
to the free world. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Shishkin, do you 


want to challenge that or do you 
have a difference of opinion? 


Mr. Shishkin: No, 1 think there 
is an inherent difficulty as Miss 
Peterson pointed out before, but I 
think that in this field at this time 
we are in a defense molibilization 
program. We haven’t stopped that, 
you know. The Communist threat 
has not ended; the Korean War 
has not stopped; the Indo-China 
War hasn’t ended, and I think 
that General Eisenhower under- 
stands the issues. He can provide 
enough leadership to do away 
with a kind of threat of an isola- 
tionist tidal wave sweeping over 
this country that some other leader 
might not have prevented, and I 
have full confidence that he will 
attempt to do so. 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much. 
Miss Peterson? 

‘Miss Peterson: Well, I think 
that the UN is certainly a thing 
that should be considered in all 
this. Something will have to be 
done about the UN right away. 
The terrible uncertainty in which 
they are sitting with no authority 
to speak and the Americans unable 
to represent us at this moment 
is one of the worst situations for 
the future of Eisenhower's foreign 
policy. Something ought to be 
done about it immediately, I think. 

Mr. Back; I think Senator Wiley 
who will be Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has already asked General 
Eisenhower to come into that pic- 
ture, hasn’t he? Perhaps we'll know 
something about that in a day or 
two. Another question is ready 
for us. 


Lady: Miss Peterson, can we ex- 
pect lower prices in foodstuffs and 
clothing without a lowering of the 
standard of living? 


Miss Peterson: J don’t know 


ily 


how to answer that question be- 
cause I don’t see that the standard 
of living would necessarily be 
lowered by lower prices in the 
sense that we'd still have enough 
to eat and enough to clothe our- 
selves with. Do you mean we 
might not have as many steaks or 
be as elegant? 


Lady: Well, how do they pro- 
pose to lower the prices? 


Miss Peterson: I don’t think 
they can lower them until after the 
demobilization. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Shishkin, do you 
want to help Miss Peterson out 
at this point, you being an econ- 
omist? How do you feel about 
lower prices? Can 
achieved ? 


Mr. Shishkin: Well, 1 think that_ 


we've learned by experience that 


they be 
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you can’t draw prices back with-— 


out a lot of people being hurt. 
In our economy, and without a 
great fear that lower prices will 
mean a decline of business and 


people getting a depression psy- 


chology accumlating and, there- 
fore, lowering the standard of liv- 
ing by a lot of people out of 
work. Therefore we really have 
to work for the maintenance of 
the present standard of living and 
prevention of unreasonable up- 


rising where there are commodity 
That is what I am talk-. 


shortages. 
ing about when I indicate that 
there is need for credit and, cur- 
rently, still some price controls to 
prevent these special groups from 
getting out of hand, and the 
economy getting out of line. Re- 
member that we have in produc- 
tion today freezers, washing ma- 
chines, and other things that are 
running out of our ears which 
might result in somewhat lower 
prices, unless there is the buying 
power necessary to take that up, 


which I think potentially we have 
but we have to keep it up. 


‘Mr. Back: That was a very tough 
figure of speech. Mr. Campbell. 


Mr. Campbell: 1 think Mr. Shish- 
kin is a little bit behind in his 
figures, because beginning in the 
first week of August and continu- 
ing right up to the present time 
the sales of washers and freezers 
have picked up substantially, and 
when I checked them last week 
they were still picking up. But 
to get back to this price situation 
there is one way to reduce prices 
or to keep them steady—that’s to 
increase production. In order to 
increase production, you must make 
a profit. What you use a profit 
for is to use material to make it 
cheaper, and there’s only one way 
to keep prices down and _ that’s 
to make things cheaper, and the 
way to make things cheaper is to 
offset labor costs with machines 
that will make them cheaper. 


Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Campbell. I want to go back 
to the question again. A gentle- 
man is waiting at this point, sir. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Shishkin. What will become 
of the Taft-Hartley Law with the 
new Republican administration? 


Mr. Back: Mr. Shishkin, I’m glad 
that that question was asked. 


Mr. Shishkin: Well, I’m glad 
that that question was asked also. 
I think it’s a very important and 
a very vital question. General 
Eisenhower addressed our conven- 
sion of the American Federation 
ef Labor on December 17, fairly 
fate in the campaign and he in- 
@icated very clearly what he 
Wanted to do to amend the in- 
equities in the Taft-Hartley Law 
aad he said so specifically. 
~Now the ability of General 
Tisenhower to carry out through 
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Congressional enactment these 
admendments is another question. 
We hope that he’ll be able to 
provide support for these proposals 
and that the really vicious fea- 
tures of the Taft-Hartley Law will 
be eliminated very shortly. But 
there is a further question behind 
that and that is the ability of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower to provide the 
basis for the kind of understand- 
ing and agreement on the part of 
labor and management to get back 
of those changes that will help 
better labor relations and indus- 
trial peace. That is the important 
part, and the burden of responsi- 
bility is on management and labor. 


Mr. Back: Mr. Shishkin, could 
you give me a quick answer to this 
question? Do you expect that 
industry-wide bargaining, by which 
the whole steel industry bargains 
at one time, will be eliminated? 


Mr. Shishkin: Well, it isn’t true 
of the steel industry. There’s no 
industry-wide bargaining, and sep- 


arate agreements exist; but we 
have some industries which do 
have agreements, have had since 
1882. 


Mr. Back: Do you forecast that 
that would be banned by the new 
Congress? 

Mr. Shishkin: I hope not, be- 
cause in some of those industries 
the agreements have maintained in- 
dustrial peace better and _ there 
haven’t been any strikes for the 
last 15 years in those industries. 


Mr, Back: Thank you very much. 
Back to the questioners again and 
this gentleman. 


Man: Mr. Shishkin, Will Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appoint advisers 
and a cabinet of experts who are 
competent in their field or will he 
appoint deserving Republican sup- 
porters? 


Mr. Shishkin: Well, let’s put it 


this way. I think that the pattern 
has been laid down pretty clearly. 
For three years I was associated 
with the work of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration over- 
seas serving in Europe. Now in 
the ECA, Paul Hoffman was a Re- 
publican. On the staff he had Bill 
Foster as a deputy who is now 
the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, who is a Republican. We 
had a number of key Republicans, 
including Mr. Clarence Randolph, 
who were doing that work and all 
of them were Republicans. In 
order to have a defense program 
that’s united, it’s essential to have 
people regardless of their party 
affiliations to represent all seg- 
ments of technical ability in all 
parties. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Campbell, Pll 
give you just a moment to reply. 

Mr. Campbell: Ivll only take a 
moment. I have this jotted down 
as far as most of the businessmen 
I have talked to. We expect that 
men of merit, understanding, and 
knowledge will be appointed to 
governmental positions and _ that 
this shall be the criterion for fill- 
ing jobs. 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Campbell. Another question 
from the floor. 


Man: Miss Peterson, what will 
be the policy of the new ad- 
ministration toward selective serv- 
ice? 

Miss Peterson; I haven't got the 
vaguest idea. I’m going to pass 
this to my superiors on either side 
of me. Mr. Campbell, do you know 
anything about selective service? 

Mr. Campbell; 1 don’t know 
where she gets the superior idea, 
but as far as this question of selec- 
tive service it’s going to be the 
kind of an answer which can be 
vague for the simple reason that 
this country is still in danger from 
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the Communists. We need this 
country prepared for the Com- 
munist threat and I believe that 
the Communist threat is far worse 
than most of us have any idea. 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much. 
Another question from this lady. 

Lady: My question is directed to 
Mr. Shishkin. What will our new 
President be able to do to stop 
inflation? 

Mr. Shishkin: Well, we're get- 
ting back to the points that were 
already made. In order to stop 
inflation at this present time I 
think that more measures than just 
voluntary measures are necessary. 
Inflation will not be prevented, 
but I think that the responsibility 
carried out under the same work 
that has been laid down in the past 
is important to continue. Whether 
General Eisenhower will support 
that, whether he will: get Con- 
gressional support for that kind of 
an approach, is something that I 
wonder and unless he does I’m 
afraid that we might have some 
difficulties. We all ought to work 
for a state economy and an ex- 
panding economy in the future. 

Mr. Back; Thank you very much. 
Another question. 

Man; Mr. Tom Campbell, do you 
expect that the new administra- 
tion will revise the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board appointments and make 
a truly impartial board? 

Mr. Campbell: As far as I think 
about that problem it covers the 
whole picture in that General 
Eisenhower will be fair to both 
labor and management. And if on 
getting to that job for which he 
was elected he finds out that they 
are unfair to either one side or the 
other I think he’ll take action on 
the very thing you talked about. 

Mr. Back: Okay, Mr. Campbell. 
A question from this young lady. 


Mr. Shishkin: Just a second, I 
just wanted to make clear that 
Mr. Campbell is being fair about 
those appointments, but he’s just 
abolished the Wage Stabilization 
Foard five minutes ago, so he can’t 
have both. 


Mr. Back: 
Shishkin. 

Mr. Campbell; 1 didn’t abolish 
the Wage Stabilization Board, I 
abolished controls on allocations 
and prices. 


Mr. Shishkin: Oh, just control 
wages. That's your formula, huh? 


Thank you, Mr. 


Mr. Back: Your turn now, young 
lady. 


Lady: Miss Peterson, do you 
think that the vice president’s job 
will be greater now that Nixon 
is in? 

Miss Peterson: 1 am afraid that 
I belong to the defeated party in 
this election, and my feeling about 
the vice president . . . (applause) 


Mr. Back: Did you finish your 
answer ? 


Miss Peterson: I have nothing 
‘more to say, because I think it’s 
‘better to be silent about my feel- 
ing toward the 
(Applause) 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much. 


vice president. 
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THE SPEAKERS’ 


(Continued from page 2) 


We have time for a very quick 
question and a quick answer. 


Man: Mr Shishkin, can we ex- 
pect the new administration to 
change our policy in Western Ger- 
many so as to curb Nazi resurgence 
which apparently has been in- 
curred in our present policy? 

Mr. Shishkin: J think it’s a very 
important question. I think it’s 
one with which General Eisen- 
hower is familiar and I certainly 
hope that it can be carried out. 
It’s a veryevital thing and I think 
that our ability to deal effectively 
with the Communist threat de- 
pends very largely on our ability 
to prevent Fascist resurgence not 
only in Western Europe but also 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Back: Well, thank you very 
much, Mr. Campbell, Miss Peter- 
son, and Mr. Shishkin for your 
discussion of tonight’s topic. On 
behalf of Town Hall, we wish to 
thank the officials and students of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
the Troy Civic Forum and co- 
operating organizations and station 
WXKW, the ABC outlet for the 
cities of Troy, Schenectady and 
Albany and the Record news- 
papers. So plan to with us next 
week and every week at the sound 
of the Crier’s Bell. 
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